VASSALAGE AND  FIEFS

the possession of the fief to the vassal by handing him an object
representing it.

A time came when the fief was regarded rather as the possession
of an estate than as a reward for service; it had come to seem
natural to possess several fiefs, acquired by inheritance, marriage,
or purchase. When these fiefs were held of several different lords,
the same man found himself the vassal of several different lords,
so that when these lords went to war among themselves, it ought
to have been his duty to fight on both sides at once; thus it came
about that, in taking the oath to fight against the enemies of his
lord, a vassal would make an exception in the case of some other
lord whose vassal he already was. It might also happen that he
was at one and the same time a man's vassal in respect of one fief,
and his lord in respect of another one. In either instance his duty
as a vassal became incompatible with possession of the fief. The
homage of the vassal had lain at the origin of this system, which
had been created with the object of securing for the lord an escort
of armed men. But feudalism having become hereditary it had
gradually lost so much of its force that it was reduced to an empty
ceremony.

The development of feudalism started in France, and it was
most strongly organized in that country. Not only did all the
high offices in the Government and the Church, as well as all the
great domains, end by becoming fiefs; but several kinds of fief
would come into existence on one and the same domain. The
military leader who had received an estate in fee from some count
might hand over part, or even the whole of it, to another leader,
who might in turn grant it in fee to another warrior; and this
operation might be repeated for other vassals. These were known
as rear-vassals and their fiefs as rear-fiefs (in French, arridre-vassal,
arrilre-fief). Thus a series of fiefs was created, one dependent upon
the other, which might be handed down from the king through
a count and the great lords to a mere knight. This has been called
the 'feudal hierarchy,' an ambitious term to apply to a system
which came into being on no regular plan, but as the result of the
accidents of family history, in such a way that the same man, in
his capacity as holder of several fiefs, would find himself occupying
different grades in this hierarchy at the same time. The depen-
dence of the fiefs was to some extent fictitious in origin, for they
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